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And now, so you will let me quiet go,
To Athens will I bear my folly back
And follow you no further.

But her disillusionment has taught her much of the world.
When fate turns love at length towards her, she is worldly-
wise enough now to demand effective guarantees before ac-
cepting it:

You do advance your cunning more and more. . . *
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh.
Your vows to her and me, put in two scales,
Will even weigh, and both as light ras tales.

Hermia, small, dark and quick of tongue, is even more alive.
She is soon driven out of maiden patience, though she is
schooling herself to bear with customary crosses. Her temper
is as sharp as is her tongue, and excites itself most touchily in
matters of her stature and her complexion. She was a vixen
when she went to school, and even in the drawing-rooms of
the politer world she has not quite mastered her instinct to
bring her nails into the fray. The customary comic play of
misapprehension and unexpected confusions in the scene where
the four lovers are at odds, is enormously enhanced by the
sprightly sketch of the girlish moods and the feline attitudes of
Hermia's jealousy.

But when the lovers have played out the fond pageant of
youth, their human nature will be the power which brings
them to health and natural taste.

The country proverb known
That every man shall take his own,

Jack shall have Jill,

Nought shall go ill,
The matt shall have his mare again and all shall go well.

At all events, so much are we bidden to take on trust. As an
article of faith, it is made easier of acceptance when Titania and
Oberon have revealed the disadvantages of houseless, un-